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humanity. ..." What good have his writings done us ?"
Hitherto they had been for our enjoyment; or, like the
Seven Lamps, vague outcries ; or, like the Sheepfolds, tenta-
tive ideals. In the later volumes of Stones of Venice we
find distinct aims prefigured.

Immediately after finishing the pamphlet on Pre-Raphael-
itism, he left for the Continent with his wife and a friend,
the Rev. Daniel Moore; spent a fortnight in his beloved
Savoy ; and then crossed the Alps with Mr. Newton. On
the first of September he was at Venice again, for a final
spell of labour on the palaces and churches. He tells the
story of his ten months' stay in a letter to his venerable
friend Rogers the poet, dated 23rd June (1852).

" I was out of health and out of heart when I first got
here. There came much painful news from home,* and
then such a determined course of bad weather, and every
other kind of annoyance, that I never was in a temper fit to
write to any one ; the worst of it was that I lost all feeling
of Venice, and this was the reason both of my not writing
to you and of my thinking of you so often. For whenever
I found myself getting utterly hard and indifferent, I
used to read over a little bit of the f Venice' in the ' Italy,'
and it put me always into the right tone of thought
again, and for this I cannot be enough grateful to you.
For though I believe that in the summer, when Venice is
indeed lovely, when pomegranate blossoms hang over every
garden-wall, and green sunlight shoots through every wave,
custom will not destroy, or even weaken, the impression
conveyed at first; it is far otherwise in the length and bitter-
ness of the Venetian winters. Fighting with frosty winds

* Among other things, the deaths of Turner in December, and of
Prout in February.tribution to
